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POPULAR EXCITEMENTS, 
NO. VIII. 

The points of resemblance between the present 
lar excitement here, and the one in Massa- 
ghusetts, 139 years since, are many and striking. 
‘¥athe present one, we have,seen the guardians pf 
lick safety traducing the innocent, both living 
and dead; and disturbing alike the peace of fami- 
lies and the quiet of the grave. One individual 
has been immured in prison for a deed of which he 
had no knowledge; and the lifeless corps of an- 
other has been mutilated, by some ruffian’s hand 
forthe declared purfose of exciting the populace 

to the practice of virtue and religion. 
When the collective passions of the people are 
sree excited, the voice of justice cannot be 

e 


ard, and misrule can no longer be stayed. Such 
‘was the fact in the case of the “Salem Witchcraft.” 
It was asserted that certain persons had free exet- 
cise of all the powers of vision, when their eyes 
were fully closed; that powers of partial omnipres- 


ence enabled them to occupy several parts of a! 


room at one and the same time; and that the person 
so subdividing himself, could invisibly bite spec- 
tators,leaving the deep prints of teeth in their flesh, 


although age had long before deprived him of all 
the implements by which such prints were prodv- | 
eed. Such areamong the vain imaginations of 
our fathers,at the rehearsal of which we now smile 
incredulously; yet so great was the delusion of the 
day when they were told, that full credit was giv- 
en to them by those very ancsetors whose memory 
wedelight to honour, and whose general charac- 
‘ters we admire. By the advantages derived from 
such misguided phrensy as this, did the promoters 
of the excitement obtain\their power. It was a 
publick mania; and while they could direct its 
course, they fattened upon the delusion. Suspec- 
ted persons were scarcely deposited in prison, 
_when their dwellings were emptied of, their con- 
tents, their cellars plundered of all family stores, 
their children driven into the streets to subsist by 
oharity or to perish, and their cattle slaughtered 
andbarelled for distant markets. In the present 


not yet made; but it is demanded that the power of 
both making and administering our Jaws shall in 
future devolve exclusively upon the promoters of 


_ this excitement; and, were that effected, it would 


enable them to accomplish, by virtue of statute, 
what, in the scenes of Salem, though unlawful in 
itself, was disregarded by the authorities. In the 
Salem excitement, no less than in the present one, 
all were accused as enemies and conspirators who 
did not assist in the general denunciation. A re- 
pectable magistrate of the neighbourhood, after 
committing more than forty persons to prison, upon 
trivial charges of wicthcraft, in accordance with 
the prevalent feeling by which he was surround- 
ed, refused to assist farther in what he began to 
suspect was wickedly designed. His refusal was 
scarcely made publick when both himself and his 
wife were accused of sorcery—and the discovery 
was then first made that he had killed no less than 
nine persons by his diabolical incantations. ‘Ihe 
unhappy man, finding no safety but in flight, a- 
bandoned his dwelling, in company with the part- 
ner of his bosom, atthe dread hour of midnizht, 
and sought and obtained safety ina neighboring 
pravince. When the guardians of publick safety 
discovered their victim had escaped, they instant- 
ly accused his brother as a party to the crime; but 
here too they were unfortune’ as the accused es- 
caped by a hasty flight. Others, when accused, 
were less fortunate; and when taken, horrid tor- 
tures awaited all those who denied the crime 
charged. ‘‘Many were bound hand and foot, in 
so relentless a manner that the blood gushed out of 
their noses; and one was thrown fettered upon the 
ground, and timbers laid upon him, until his 
tongue, protruding from his mouth,the sheriff tharst 
it back with his cane-~ at the same time bidding 
him confess he was possessed, and then he might 

o. ‘Thishe still refusing, more we.zht were ad- 

ed, until his Jife was finally pressed out of him 
forever.” 

In the very height of this misrule and slaughter, 
an accident broke the charm, and restored peace 
to community. Upona publick examination, a 
witness “fell into a fit, and on recovering testified 
that the prisoner had invisibly stabbed her in the 
breast witha penknife, the blade ot which had bro- 
ken and a part of which was remaining in the flesh. 
This she produced, but the corresponding part of 
the blade, with the handle, was also produced, by 
a person in a distant part of the room, who broke 
the knife the day before, and threw the piece in 
the street, which the witness now had.” ‘This 
incident, although it could not save the life of the 
unfortunate prisoner, wrought a perfect revolution 
in publick opinion. A gentleman of Boston, who 
was next accused, instead of pleading his defence, 
commenced an action forslander, which immedi- 
ately released him from suspicion. The next and 
last subject, was the wife of the Governour, who 
was charged in the usual form with sorcery. This 
wasthe closing scene. Finding the storm had 
reached their own habitations, the guardians of the 
publick order couldno longer dissemble. Fresh 
accusations were disregarded, prisoners released 
from confinement, and restored to their families, 
and the whole investigation at once abandoned. 

When the rage of passion had been thus calm- 
ed,and reason had returned from her exile, the 
deluded Jurors, in the language of the historian, 
“wept aloud for their mistaken deeds, and other- 
wise demeaned themselves rather like calprits 
than like men called to pronounce upon others,” 
The Janguage of contrition which they offered to 
the publick, in their first lucid intervals, is: still 


bwetance the same direct attack upon property is 


extant, and deserves a place here. **We confess,” 


vsustained a high character for dignity re 


say they, ‘‘that we ourselves were not capable to 
understand, nor able to withdraw the mysterious 
delusions that have been upon us, and we justly 
fear that we have taken up with such evidence as 
was insufficient to touch the lives of any, in which 
we truly fearthat we were sadly deluded and 
mistaken. For these grevious oversights, we are 
disquieted and distressed in our minds, and do 
humbly beg forgiveness of God. We do heartily 
ask forgiveness of you all, whom we have justly 
offended; and do declare, according to our present 
minds, we would none of us do such things again, 
on such grounds for the whole world; and we pray 
God to forgive us. ” REASON. 


MR. JENKINS’ ADDRESS. 
An Address delivered before the Grand Lodge of 


Massachusetts, at the Installation of officers, Dec. 
28,1829. By Josern Jenxins, G. M. 


We heard the delivery of this ‘address with 
feelings of great satisfaction; and we are happy 
in now being able to say that the high opinion we 
then formed of its merits, is not at all lessened by 
its perusal.’ The purity of thought and perspicui- 
ty of expreesion which characterize it, recommend 
it to the candid consideration of all men. Toour 
brethren it will be peculiarly acceptable ; and to 
them we especially recommend it. 


We have room only for a few short extracts.— 
The address commences :—- 


‘« No Masonic body, perhaps, lies under greater 
responsibilitiesthan this Grand Lodge. 
It is the fixat established in America, and by: its 
authority, was first promulgated in 
ourland. This body, if I mistake notyjhas ever 
Brespect- 

ability. — 

When I consider the distinguished men, who 
have occupied this chair, and the great importance 
which has ever been attached to this office, I 
tremble lest { should put forth, as it were, a sacri- 
legious hand and touch the ark. Iam inclined to 
shrink from responsibilities, which are so dispro- 
portioned to my powers. When I think too, that 

ur institution is attacked by foes without and foes 
within, how does it heighten the interests and the 
fearfulness of the undertaking. But my breth- 
ren, I have not in this respect taken a leap in the 
dark; I know the nature and character of the in- 
stitution, whose defence I now re-espouse, and J 
am réady to stand by its interests and to protect 
them with all my feeble talents.” 

OBJECTS OF MASONRY. 

‘First, let us be reminded, that the essential 
and legitimate objects of Freemasonry are exceed- 
ingly simple and may be stated ina moment.— 
"They consist in the establishment of funds for the 
relief of distressed Masons and their families, 
certain secrets to protect those funds and secure 
them to their appropriate use,and a code of morals 
enforced by solemn obligations,designed to make 
all its members upright, honorable and useful in 
the various walks of life. Our institution derives 
its name, no doubt, from the fact, that it was 
originally in some way connected with the science 
of building; but as we have received it, and as it 
is known to have existed for centuries, its appella- 
tion is purely figurative or emblematical ; and 
those, who understand the subject, need not be 
told, that the moral deductions, derived from this 


connection, are most ingenious and salutary.” 
“ With regard tothe forms, ceremonies, para 
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phernalia, titles &c. of Free-M ry, it is suffi- 

cient tosay, thatno judicious Maspn attaches 

- much intrinsic value to them, and it is probable, if 
that department could submit to modern taste, it 
would assume a somewhat different aspect, and 
yet as Masons understand the subject, there is no- 
thing in these appendages which gives them much 
inconvenience; they are not deluded by titles and 
trappings,but use them only by way of expediency, 
as they illustrate the antiquity of the order, and 
carry back the mind to other times, other tastes, 
and other customs. 

_THE EXCITEMENT. 


_**The present attack upon Free-Masonry will, 
-Udoubt not, if properly improved, be the means, 
indirectly, of great good to the cause. Possibly, : 
at present, some are led to regard it as a great evil. 
‘It is indeed an evil, in itself considered, but not 
so ultimately, in reference to us, if we are wise, 
to turn it to its proper account. [t may serve to 
check the enthusiastic, and to revive the recollec- 
tions and sleeping energies of those, who have 
long neglected its interests. It may lead the ju- 
dicious Mason, to review its principles and to try 
them before the tribunal of conscience, equity and 
duty; and I will hazard the remark here, that any 
Mason, not actuated by wrong motives, inde- 
pendently of considerations ot a personal or lo- 
cal nature, willcome from that tribunal a warmer 


and truer friend to Masonry, than he ever was be- 
fore.”? 


RELIGION OF MASONRY. 


‘Allow me to occupy a few moments in ccnsid- 
ering some of the objections, which our enemies 
bring against us. Tirst, they say that Free- 
Masonry is deistical in its sentiments: it does not 
recognise a Saviour.” It ought to be a sufficient 
answer to this charge, to declare that it does not 
deny a Saviour. Free-Masonry, as such, has no 
appropriate religion at all, except that it professes 
a belief in one only living and true God--but does 
not undertake to control the opinions of its mem- 
bers with regard to the natureof that Being, or 
whether He exists in one person ur three.’* 


ITS POLITICAL CHAR SCTER. 
We are charged with being anti-republican. 
He must be too ignorant of the principles and 
constituent character of Free Masonry to judge of 
its merits, who doe: not know, that as an_ insti- 
tution, it has no political character except that it 
professes and implicitly binds itself in obedience 
to the laws and constitution of the country where 
it exists, and that from the very nature of its 
character, composed as it is of every political sen- 
timent, it is impossible that it canever combine to 
countervail the laws or subvert the govornment. 
But [ remark, it is almost the only association of 
men which is not obnoxious to such a charge.” 


OBLIGATIONS. 


‘¢ It is said that a Mason is under obligations im- 
perative and unconditional, according to his ability 
to help a brother ‘in distress, and this, in part, is 
true. But our enemies make it acrime; and so it 
might be without a right understanding of the 
matter, and every real Mason has that understand- 
ing. It is said that a Mason will not give his ver- 
dict against a culprit at the bar, if he be one.— 
Now brethren, a criminal at the bar, or anywhere 
else, is not and cannot be a Mason. He may have 
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Ishecalled to aid in sending the Bible to the des- 
titute, who is more ready to give of his substance, 
that he may furnish the bread of life to those, who | 
are perishing for lack of knowledge ? Is he sur- 
rounded by those, who feel the ‘ hard hand of! 
pinching poverty, oppress and grind them,” who | 
is moze vigilant than he, to search out their wants 
and more prompt to relieve them ? Now, I mean 
not to say, that the spirit of Masonry is to be com- 
pared with the spirit of the Gospel, but only,that 
other things being equal, the true Mason will excel 
in all the relations and duties, and exigencies of | 
life, and this mainly, from his additional obliga- 
tions, and the power of habit.”’ 


ANTIQUITY. 


charge of imposture is thrown upon 
because we speak of the antiquity of our order ; | 
when, as weare tauntingly told, it has not existed | 
one hundred and twenty years--[ confess [ do not 
uestion, whether our society 

introduce the subject here, | 
merely to throw off the charge, and to shew that) 
our enemies sometimes speak without all that re-| 
gard to truth, which is desirable for those, who’ 
set themeelves up as the censors of public morals. | 

‘| first refer them toa statute enacted at West- 
minster in the third year of Henry VI. 
of April, A. D. 1424, about 406 years, 
also refer them to a letter of John’! 
Locke,* to the Earl of Pembroke, on sending him | 
a manuscript from the Bodleian library on the | 
subject of Masonry, written by the said Henry. | 
who, after he came out of his minority, joined the 
Masons and became their patron and advocate.—. 
I have seen another historical fact of unquestiona- 
ble validity, which ‘carries back the institution 
one thousand years farther, and at that time ap- 
plies to it the epithet ancient.” 

* Dated May 6, 1696. 


ANTI-MASONIC STATE CONVENTION, 


The last general antimasonick pow-wow which will 
probably ever disgrace the common sense and patri- 
otism of the State of New York, was commeaced at 
the capitol, in this city, on Thursday last, and will 
| be terminated,—its prime inover, His Brimstone Maj- 
esty willing,—this evening, sometime before the hour 
Should the affair be protracted beyond 
** the witching time,’’ the spectator will no doubt 
behold ‘* blue blazes,’’ for the witches’ cauldron never 
contained a collection of materials better suited to the | 
purposes of infernal incantation. 
witness of a part of what has already occurred, we} 
shall give our readers a brief matter-of-fact statement | 
The motives which brought this assem- 
blage of ‘* black spirits and white’’ together, are too, 
obvious to be mistaken, and we shall therefore not | 
waste our time in attempting to elucidate them. 
man who knows his right hand from his left will find 


greatly regard the 
be old or young. 


On the, 


of ghosts. 


been a Mason, and still retain the outward signs, 
but he has forfeited his name and his privileges, 
and is no more a Mason in fact than if he had 
never heard the name.” 


CHARITY. 


‘*It is said against us, that our funds are selfish- 
iy applied, that we are not a benevolent society, 
that we give to our own, and to none else.” The 
charge is not worth refuting, yet a refutation is) 
found in the preceding remarks, and I will add,| 
that the church even, in its corporate character, 
has not the expansive benevolence of the Lodge. ' 


*For further explanation on this point, see the: 


no difficulty in discovering the palpable contrast 
which exists between the antimasonic convention and 
every virtuous, honorable, and patriotic principle. 


The conclave, as above stated, assembled on 
Thursday last. 


Here: 
r, of Herkimer, was appointed ; 
mford, of Otsego, and Orson 
Benjamin, of Ontario, Vice-presidents, and John I. 


She gives aid only to her own poor members, but 
odge is bound to give to any Mason, who 
needs its aid, of any nation or any name. Besiies, | 
Masons,in addition to their own peculiar cha cities, 

sustain all the other relations of life, (and will 
continue to, unless proscribed) where, in common 
with others, they contribute to the various objects 
which demand their aid ; and I submit, whether 
the man, trained in the school of Masonic benev- 
olence, will not open his hand as wide as any oth- 
er? Trace him fora moment; Is he friendly to the 
cause of Christian Missions, and he often is, 
whose heart glows with a warmer benevolence ? 


Having been an eye: 


A! 


Curtenius, of Warren, and Evart Van Buren, of Yates 

Secretaries. The three first of these anties were dis. 
tanced by better men at the last election ; and from 
the specimen we have had of President Bellinger, we 
think it fortunate for the character of the State that 
they were so. Mr. B. presides over the convention 
with as much apparent respect for it as if it were a 
flock of geese ; this, however, may arise from a very 
just estimate of its character, and is consequently ex- 
cusable. The gentleman himse!f appears to have little 
more knowledge of his situation than a respectable 
gander would, in the same exalted predicament. 

After the convention was organized, lawyer Whit- 
tlesey, more celebrated for his violation of the law in 
the pugilistic line, than for any good quality, spit out 
his whole stock of malignity against the masonic fra- 
ternity, and then read a report from the notable 
** Central Committee,’’ setting forth the mighty gains 
of anti-ism during the past year. The way which 
Antimasonry travelled at the last election being very 
well understood, this document excited general con- 
tempt for its authors, and reminded the spectator of 
the fellow who, when he declared he was not dead, 
was pronounced so great a liar that there was no 
believing any thing he said. 

When Mr. Whittlesey’s ‘‘ cue’’ was over, John 
Coxe Morris, of Otsego, whose brain, what little he 
has, seems to be wrapt up in ‘‘ aprons,’’ * ribbons,’’ 
and ‘‘diapers,’’ commenced a tirade of personal 
abuse, of which we soon grew weary. We are told 
that he continued it for nearly two hours, and that as 
a specimen of undigested, silly and fulsome spleen, it 
has but few rivals in the history of political billingsgate. 
This 1s the same addle-pated demag»gue, who, about 
a year since, declared at a convention in his own 
county, that ‘‘ Masonry MusT and wouLp BE put 
down, even though, in its last struggles, a resort to 
the KNIFE should be found necessary to accomplish 
the object!!!’ That John Coxe Morris would wil- 
lingly be guilty of murder to accomplibh his political 
schemes, we are not prepared to say ; but we will 
leave it to the common sense of any rational man to 
determine whether a cowardly fear of the laws, or the 
gentleman’s moral feelings, exert the strongest influ- 
ence in deterring his fiendish faculties from evil. 

The sapient weathercock from Otsego rounded off 
his eloquence with half a score of resolutions, which 
were unanimously agreed to, and the convention then 
adjourned to masticate their rations. 

, When we first cast our eyes upon this dignified as- 
semblage yesterday, a fellow by the name of Ward, 
whé is, we believe, the editor of an obscure monthly 
antimasonic thing, in the city of New York, was 
reading some of his own printed profundity, which, not 
being very pithy or applicable, he endeavoured to. 
improve by annotations of the same important charac- 
ter. The substance of all Mr. Ward’s words may be 
told very briefly. He declared that Masonry took its 
rise in London in the year 1717—that various Eu- 
ropean powers had waged war against it with the de- 
sign to suppress it, but that they nad all been beaten 
except His Holiness the Pope, who, with the assistance 
of that excellent republican institution, the Inguisi- 
tion, had achieved great victories over the order. Mr. 
Ward thought that the measures which the Pope had 
found so effectual in accomplishing his benevolent 
designs, should be adopted in this country. They 
would undoubtedly be attended with much benefit to 
antimasonry. A mason who would not renounce the 
institution should be deprived of his citizenship, and 


\jthose who continued to frequent lodges, &c. should 
|| be visited with fine and imprisonment. This was the 


course adopted by several European governments ; and 
Mr. Ward expressed it as his opinion that the govern- 
ment of this State had a right to, and should, do 
likewise. Of the antiquity of Masonry, we have 
already published enough to satisfy any impartial 
mind, and those who entertain any doubts on the 
subject, we beg leave to refer to the masonic depart- 


, ; 1 on | ment of the first number of the present volume 0 the 
An “informal’’ meeting, as it is) 


called, was held in the morning to select nose-leaders, 
and determine what maneuvres would be likely to 
have the greatest ‘‘effect.’” ‘These matters being 
settled to the satisfaction of Governor Southwick, 
assault-and-battery Whittlesey, the whisker trimmer, 
and a few other equally pious, honorable and gentle- 
manly bipeds, the cabal adjourned to meet again at 
four o’clock P.M. in the Assembly chamber. 
|| Christopher P. Belli 
President, Joseph 


Recorp. Mr. Ward has probably read just enough 
concerning the antiquity of Masonry to give chrono- 
logical order to his misrepresentations ; but if be 
prates the falsehoods he does in a full acquaintance 
with all the information which is open to every man 
who desires knowledge on the subject, he must regard 
truth as worthless ; and wo can find the causes of his 
renunciation of Masonry in the debasement of his 
mind and the depravity of his heart. We shalt not 
dwell upon a subject so contemptible as Mr. Ward's 
opinions. It is quite natural that a moral and political 


eharlatan of his reckless character, should becomp 
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the advocate of violence to crush freedom of opinion. 

* So long as virtuous men possess the rights of freemen, 
leeches like himself have no hope of preferment. It 
is not strange nor wonderful, then, that men who 
thirst for power and notoriety, at every expense, 
should advocate,—as we repeat that Mr. Ward did, 
if not directly, at least as directly as a man could, and | 
not do it in direct terms,—an appeal to the cruelty 
and violence of European tyrants, to carry on with 
the greater “ effect’? the unholy crusade against the 
masonic fraternity. 

Mr. Ward was followed by Jarvis F. Hanks, an 
imbecile and malignant hypocrite, who made himself 
ridiculously conspicuous last summer by publishing 
certain statements concerning a chapter of Masons in 
New York, which, though recommended by his oath, 
are of go improbable a nature, that we take the liberty 
of disbelieving them. We have something to say 
respecting Mr. H. which, with other matters connect- 
ed with this convention, we are under the necessity of 
postponing until next week.—Albany Record. 


ORIGINAL, 


Mr. Editor—A bundle of old papers, labelled ‘*The 
eabalisticke leavis of the Sibyllae,’’ came bv accident 
into my hands. After the quaint title, is the following 
quaint poetry: 

‘¢ Sir Chaw dothe showe a faire and goodlie place 

Which he describethe with a daintie grace, 

And settethe forth eke sundrie thingis for aye, 

As the sweet reader findethe here forbye.”’ 

Who the author was is not certainly known. But by 
Sir Chaw’* is probably intended the great Chaucer. 
The author of the above puetry meansto ridicule the 
Order or Club to which Chaucer belonged, and at the 
same time plays upon his name in allusion to his subject. 
There is no doubt that even in the time of Chaucer, 
there were good natured, patriotic men 1eady on any 
emergency to get up a political excitement for the 


ly assuming their responsibilities. A great portion of 
the manuscript was so obliterated, or so unintelligible, 
that it was found necessary to substitute modern lan- 
guage and new names of persons and places ; and by 
poetic license to take divers liberties to which old 
Chaucer, if living, never would consent. But he has 
uot a word to say for himself, and it is the business of 
the poet to keep pace with the improvement of the 
age,and the spirit of the times. I dare say some 
persons will be malicious enough to trace resemblan- 
ces to some modern proceedings. But I assure you it 
isa very old affair, and quite forgotten. 
Yours, respectfully, 
Tue TRANSLATOR. 


' Or droning moscheto in midnight hour, 
Or low-bred fellow with his low-lived power— 
Each tries its force on man’s impatient mind 
As each is perfect in its worrying kind.3 

But fly, nor cur, nor moscheto e’er can 
Measure vexation with false, treach’rous man: 
To him it is reserved, distinction high! 

To pass a SLANDER or to frame @ Lik. 


1 It was supposed this could not meana canine 
puppy, as they do not sport gentlemen’s walking 


sticks. 


2 We are at loss whether this should be choler or 
collar. Ifcholer, the puppy’s fear resisted his anger. 
If collar, his buckram resisted his fear. Ergo, its 
wrong to frighten peaceable puppies. : 


3A commentator suggests a remedy for these evils 
in the fo!lowing couplet: 


‘* A net for the first two, 
A whip for the last will do.’’ 


‘The beadles would have a precious time of it, 
*¢ To lash the rascal naked through the world.” 
They suggest as a reason to forbearance that 
‘* Every dog must have his day.”’ 


VERMONT ENQUIRER.—-We have received the 
first number of a very neat paper recently commenced 
at Norwich, Vt. We extract the following from the 
Editor’s address ;— 


faith in anti-masonic infallibility. 


From the Freedonia, N. Y. Censor. 


A Speech! A Speech! (or an attempt at one) 
from one of our representatives. While the sub- 
ject of increasing the salaries, of our toreign minis- 
ters was under consideration in the House of 
Representatives, the Hon. .\\r. Norton, who was 
elected to Congress solely upon the ground of his — 
professing to be an antimason,* was safely deliv- 
ered of the following remarks. He evidently had 
it in his mind at the commencement to deliver a _ 
formidable speech, rivalling either Hayne or 
Webster, but like the man who attempted to 


Notwithstandiug infidels have boasted that ‘ Anti- 


say wheter it be good or evil, and from the contra- 


‘being able from their testimony to decide on the 
merits or demerits of the institution.”’ 


From the Vermont Advocate. 


Is Morgan murdered? Fools may ask such a 
‘question, when the whole world acts upon the 
belief thathe is and be scoffed at for their folly; 
‘but fools sometimes ask questions, which cause 
the wise to put on their thinking caps. The- 
, boldness with which the assumed fact of Morgan’s | 
_murder, by masons, is put forth, the unceasing 
‘clamor with which it is reiterated, and the detail. 


(of pretended accusitions accompanying it, have | 
stormed the citadel of reason and inflicted upon. 


masonry sprung from the throne of God,’ and madmen, 


|had nothing left for the book, he a 
with little less presumption, have asserted that it was 
‘ founded on the immutable basis of Divine Truth,’— | 
yet we dare oppose its march, and should we be made 
the humble instruments of converting one soul from | 
_the daring sin of political Antimasonry, we shall fee) 
ourselves abundantly rewarded. We are neither Ma- Md 

‘of pushing others out of office, and then bind-|| 202% Dor advocates of Masonry ; having no personal | 
knowledge of its obligations we are not prepared to 


dictory statements, the evident prejudice and self- | 
‘interest of seceders, we have no prospect of ever 


ment by the best and purest of motives. 


write a book, and so completely exhausted his 
stock of knowledge in writing the preface that he 

to have 
been fairly lost in the exordium. But what will © 
the anties say to the sentiments here advanced : 
Mr. N. has advanced the horrible opinion that 
men who are high masons and high in office are 
not dangerous to the liberties of our country.— 


to Mr. Norton’s speech :— 

Mr. Nortorfsar@; that in the whole course of his 
legislative life, he had never thought it necessary 
to build up a political reputation by advocating a 
false system of economy. He should vote for the — 
bill reported by the distinguished statesman at the 
head of the committee of Ways and Means. He, 
(Mr. N.) bad not come there to condemn the late 
Administration, nor to applaud the present one 
whether right or wrong. But he must say that 
the illustrious individual who had been erected to 
the Chair of State, was, he was convinced, actu- 
ated in the administration of the affairs of govern- 
He be- 


lieved the president to be a bold and honest man ; 


/and he was firmly convinced that whilst he was 


‘surrounded by his present wise and patriotic ad- 


'|visers, the liberties of the country would be se- 
jcure.” 


* As an evidence of this we will give an anecdote — 


SIBYLLINE LEAVES. 
the credulous multitude all that belief in its real- that originated with the hon. member himself, in one 
ity which the most perfect demonstration of its! of his convivial moments, and which every person 


NO, 1. 

THe ARGUMENT. bacath could have caused and acting upon the ad-, acquainted with the man will recognize as characteris- 
‘Once on a time,’’ "twas many a year ago, | vantages thus gained, the same feelings of hostili-. 
There stood a town, in letters, why so 80; 
in wealth, quite ample; and in beauty, neat; 
Mut full of notions, as an egg of meat. 
A whelp at large scarce utters his bow wow, 
A mad dog’’ fullows. Gracious! what.a row! 
ach puppy flourishes his smart rattan,! 
And turns his head in collar?—if he can. 
Whether Miss Fanny Wright, or bone of whale, 
Or horrid murder, or a plundered mail, 
Or living skeleton, for sight each day, 
Or great sea serpent, capering in our bay— 
Each subject finds for each a noisy throng, 
To magnify in prose, or chant in song. | 
Az waves succeeding waves press on the shore, 
As shifting sands still roll as rolled before; 
So human passion each new impulse moves, 


ty have been excited towards the imputed murder- | 
/ers, as might be supposed to arise from a positive | 
| knowledge of the existence of all the circumstances | 
and obligations under which the crime is alleged 
ito have beencommitted. Yet it is true, although | 
‘he who asserts it risks the imputation of madness, | 
there is no evidenee to prove that this capital of- 
fence has been committed by any one. It is not. 
the least remarkable feature in the present anti-| 
masonic excitement, and one which of itself is suf. 
ficient to demonstrate its atsurdity, that the main_ 
charge on which itis founded, (the murderof 
_Morgan) has never so much as been proved even| 
-bycircumstantial evidence; not one fact has yet. 
been devetoped, to corroborate a vague suspicion 
of its probability. In the general prevalence of a\ 
“behef, adopted by so many as the rule of action, | 
it may seem acontempt of public opinion to express. 


And love of novelty its empire proves. 
The merest fly that buzzes round your nose, 
Qr barking cur that frets one as he goes, 


ano 


a doubt as to the truth of that on which it is. 
(founded, or the justness of its deductions; and. 

full well we are assured that any such expression) 
| will be sought to be stifled by the increased vocif-, 


tic. Having occasion to introduce one gentleman to 
another, he said in allusion to the latter, ‘‘ this is the 
man who elected me to Congress—yes, he helped kill 
Morgan, and if Morgan had not been killed h**] would 
‘have frozen over before I should have been elected to 
Congress.’’ It is said there is many a true word 


‘spoken in jest. 


WasuiInGton’s Masonic CoRRESPONDENCE. 
The sketch of the Masonic Character, together 
with the Masonie Correspondence of Gen. Washing- 
ton, noticed in our last paper, have been published, 
and are now ready for sale, at $5 a hundred, 62 1-2 
cents a dozen, 6 cents single copy. Apply at R. Ps & 
Bookstore, Cornhill Square, or at thig 

Office. 


§G- Our friends in the country, desirous of ob- 
taining this pamphlet, can receive twenty copies for 
a dollar. The sketch and character are comprised 
in eighteen pages (one sheet) and are subject to 
newspaper postage, only. Orders by mail, post paid, 
will be promptly attended to. Our brethren general- 
ly, are respectfully invited to aid in giving circulation ~ 
to this work, 
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|}eration of those whose interest it is to perpetuate 
~~ |} present opinions and feelings—yet we shall ven- 

ture to do it, and not only ask the question, ‘Is an 

Morgan murdered?” but answer it as we are fully bk 

pursuaded in belief, by a direct negative--he is a 

not. And more than this, we say that the pio- 

||neers in the present excitement were the’ princt- 

pals inhis abduction. Indue season our reasons Ri 

for these conclusions will be given, if the appear- pe 
| ance of Morgan himself shall not spare us the ey 
| ||pains. In the mean time, those of a contrary be- 4 | 
'|lief, are invited to fortify their opinions by recall-— 
| || ing and setting in order before their mind all and. a 
| every circumstance proved to have had existence, 
| }on which such belief was originally founded or by 
| | which it may be strengthened, lest we shake cheit — eI 
| 
| | 

| | 
| | 
| 
| 

q 

if 
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MASONIC MIRROR. 


ANTI-MASONIC EXCITEMENT, 


PRIZ". ADDRESS. 
TO THE CITIZENS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
{ Written for the Rochester Craftsman. 

‘‘What can be done tosave the Republic? Time, 
that soothes all other sufferings, will bring us no relief 
if we neglect or throw away the means in our hands. 
What are they? Truth and argument. They are 
feeble means: feeble indeed, against prejudice and 
passion; yet they are all we have, and we must try 
them. They will be jury-masts if we are ship-wreck- 
ed.”’ FisHEerR AMES. 

Fe.tow Citizens—It has been supposed by 
many, thatthe extraordinary excitement which 
has existed in the western part of New-York, for 
the last three years, has no parallel in the history 
of man; that being founded onslight ground, and 
existing by frail tenure upon the mistaken feelings 
of the populace, who had for a season cast aside 
the suggestions of reason and common sense, chris- 
tian charity and the social virtues, it was unique 
in its character, and alone initsnature Buta 
brief glance at the pages of history will suffice to 
show that such unnatural effervesences of the pub- 
lic mind, have become common in all ages and 
countries, but more especially in Republics,where 
demagogues have a more spacious theatre on 
which to play their parts, and the people have 
the liberty, not only to render themselves glorious 
upon the records of fame, but ignoble by their fol- 
ly. If we wereto refer to no other instance, than 
the history of the Republic cf Athens, and the 
fluctuations of opinion evinced by its people, 
whose mind varied like the shifting panorama of 
the clouds, our position would be sufficiently sus- 
tained. The people of this country have flattered 
themselves that they have a stability of character, 
which will enable them, by the lessons they have 
received in the fate of all Republics that have pre- 
ceded them, to maintain their dignity, and estab- 
lish a character for independence in their political 
conduct, and firmness and justice as a people. — | 
We hope they may not be deceived, but while | 
we are compelled to acknowledge ourseives pos- 
sessed of all those infirmities inseparable from our 
very natures—while selfishness reigns predomi- 
nant in the heart of man; while prejudice still 
warps,ina degree, the judgments, even of the 
wisest and best among us, and credulity is a be- 
setting sin of humanity, we can scarcely hope an. 
exemption from the common lot of nations. 

It is among the laws of our nature that man 
should differ in opinion, even upon the most trivial 
subjects. as well as upon those of greater magni- 
tude. He seems disposed at times, to decide con- 
trary to the dictates of reason and judgment, from 
the mere pride of his heart. ‘Trifles have, ere 


now, been the occasion of Jong and bloody con- | 
tests between nations boasting of all the refine-) 


ment which civilization can bestow. A spirit of 
riva!ry was the cause of the long Peloponessian 
war, which opened the floodgates of calamity 
upon the flourishing states of Greece; and the 
fair ficids of England were, for 70 years, the bat- 
tle grounds of tts own people, who, to sustain the 
pre-eminence of a white or red rose, butchered 
their own conntrymen, kinsmen, and frienc’s. The 
whole christian world has been for centuries, and 


is yet d-vided into thousands of d fferent sects, | 


all acreeing inthe essential doctrines of the Gos- 
pel, the necessity of repentance, and the merits of 
atonement, while they have always been ready to 
app'y the fire and the faggot, the sword or the 
halter, upon pomts arising out of metaphysical 
speculation; with which religion has no more to do, 
than it has with Bishop Berkley’s hypothesis about 
the existence or rather non-existenre of matter. — 


— 
of forget the ties of humani-)|.voice of ‘reason, 

ty, and the claims of consanguinity, and looking} different from those , 

to success in establishing their own principles and anda ae 
opinions, as the only object worth attaining in life,|; assertion forevidence which flatters our vreiud. 
rush madly to their goal, Ourown Republic has ‘These two glar'ng infirmities of o 
hitherto, been favored with exemption from the|! have in all azes of the world 
horrors of acivil war, and the terrors of religious |; mankind,and had more or less influence 
persecution. How long we are to be thus favor-\\ry transaction that marks the page of pm ad 
ed,yet belongs to fate to decide ;but in our prayers They are constant attendants in all stages ota 
tothe Almighty arbiter of human events, for the ||istence, and alike control our actions, o talons 
preservation of the freedom and happiness of a ! and principles, whether minute or comaes both 
beloved country, itis our duty to consider that in youth and manhood. From their influence j 

unless we make good use of the blessings he has || some dey ree or other, no individual is exem “i 
conferred, the reason and judgment with which)! Peesuoice, is the cffpring of our early 

he has endowed us, our fajth inh s divine protec- || wherein is formed the criterion of our likes and 
tion is dull, and .we render our-elves unworthy of)! dislikes, fo the whole course of our hves, Iti 

his care. wur existence asa nat.on has been a \/nartured by education. is fixed oftent: mes by eed. 
short one, scarcely exceeding as yet, the reign of | dent, and more than all by the princ:ples ie 
that monarch whose yoke we spurned fiom our|| ions, and feelings of the society which surrounds 
necks. During this pericd, the world abroad has|/ us, and the circumstances connected with our sit- 
experienced changes and vicis itudes almost innu-|) uation. It is in youth that man establishes the 
merable. We have seen the mad and vindictive || criterion by which té judge of the springs of ha- 
sway of an infuriated populace. in the French!| man action--it is then that he imperceptibly is 
Revolution, and the cateer of a conqueror, whose true to himselfjgraduates the standard by w hich he 
enterprise and success is almost unparalleled in|} will forever judge of the abilities and powers of 
history, and whose downfall wasan event as lit-|'his fellow men; and through life this standard it 
tle expected by the world at one time, as a Rev-//to him like the iron bed of Procust:s. unaiterable 

olution in our own Republic, is at this. During and whoever varies fiom it, inso much cr so Little 
this period, also, we have gore on in a course of|) as he may fall shot or exceed, so far, in his opin- 
uninterrupted prosperity under the guardianship of/| jon, he d ffers from the correct menial stature of 
those who achieved our independence; but the!|man. This feeling, which men have denominated 
minds of those who love their country, and desire|) py egupice, influences bim in all afer lite—in 
the preservation of its Republ can institutions, || the choice of friends, in all h's affections, his opin- 
must bave received many forebodings of an evil!) ions, or h’s principles: whatever coincides with 
fate, from the very ardor with which all political! jis standard, in the common business o/ life, in e- 
and other discussions, have been entered into by || thics or politics, or upon abstract and n:etaphysi- 
the people ; proving conclusively the extreme €X-!/ cal quest.ons, he approves--what ciffers from it he 
citability ofour population, and our love of tri-|/ hi stitates not to oppose; and by yielcing to an im- 
and our pride of opinion. It may also be!) pulse v bch thus sways him h:s thoughts run asit 


said truly that no people were ever more ready || were in one channel, wh ch can nether be altered 
to take sides in a contest than cur own—their)! by time nora change of circumstances. 


minds are relieved from all trouble on accountof!, ~ Ag our feelings and prejudices are formed main- 
the foreign relations of the nation, and they must! ly from the scenes wh’ch surround us, and the 


either allow them to rest in listless inactivity, or,'|/santiments of those with whom we are eatly as- 
awakening some new theme for discussion, range || sociated,and whom we are taugkt to look upon 


themselves into parties, and fight as chivalrously || with respect, it follows that every commun.ty has 
for their abstract opinions, as they would for me its distinct feeling, and every people their peculiar 
safety of the Republic. Itis but a few years,since | prejudices—-their thoughts are alike, becanse they 


the prejudices of the whole nation were roused in-|) aye promyited by the same canses--their prejudices 


to action upon the simple subject of the ‘* PoPLA® | are the same because the same standard ef right 


woam;” and it was a miracle that the question and wrong is common to them all; and therefore, 
was kept from mingling with the political renee majority of those who have cepenced upon 
sions of the times, or that the beautiful ornament H the unstable breeze of popular favor for their pre- 
of our cities and villages,was not devoted to gencr- || ferment, have assended 

al destruction. The same spirit prevails through- re 
‘outour land, upon the most trivial subjects, and /| ‘The hill where fame’s proud temple shines afar, 
‘not a road can be made. a school house be erected,! by flattering the prejudices of the people, and hu- 
or the site of a conrtt- house, ora meeting house be fF mouring their fancies and predilections. Pericles 
fixed, without occasioning violent altercations and ata time when the city of Athens was completely 
unprofitable divisions. Every session of our courts a democracy, ruled the Republic with almost abso- 
of justice, plainly evinces, by the disagreement of |lute sway; and by employing his whole industry 


when it leads us to conclusions 


its juries, that it is nothing extraordinary for men, and apptication to gain the faver of the people, he 
‘to arrive at directly different conclusions, and) obtained so great an ascendancy over their minds, 
judging at the same time upon the saine evidence! that he may be said to have ‘ attained & n:onar- 
Such, however, is the nature of man; and we be-. chia! power under a Republican form of gcvern- 
lieve there is more cause (u fear the ultimate over-| ment,” and by connecting his name with the mag- 
throw of Gur institutions from the differences of the nificent edifices and other works, which ratsed the 
people upon some minor and unimportant ques-, aston.shment of all foreigners and gave them a 
tion, which, having been trivial in the onset, will | grand idea o! the power of the Athenians, he ren- 
advance, by the traiforous aid of designing and dered his oven glory inseparable from that ef the 
ambitious men, to a point, where the ostracism, as | commonwealth he ruled. It was a knowledge of 
in the case of Pericles and Thuycides, must be ex-'|}human natare, that enabled Cesar to turn the 
ercised against the one party orthe other. It is | prejudices of the young Patricians who followed 
pon such grounds that we are attimes led to | Pompey to the field against themselves, and he 
doubt the stability of the Republic, not from any |gave them more effectual wounds by scarify~ 


‘ belief that the people are disposed to demolish the | ing their faces, than if bis arrows had pierced 


fair fabric; but fear that through the infatuation of their hearts. Cromwell, too, by submitting to 
party spir.t,and under the influence of the misre- | the religious prejudices of the people, and fashion- 
presentation of designing men, they may be led ing his ambitious soul to suit the caprices of the 
into error, and to actions which may finally lead fanatics who surrounded him, was rear ee 


tocalamitous effects. ‘|chain their hearts and enslave their minds; 


In defence of opinion, upon whatever subject it), | 
may be entertained, men have been ready not! lead men, frequently to decisions directly opposite | of his aigum 
only toaim atthe lives oftheir appenents, but to; to those which reason and good sense would have 


sacrifice their own. 


reason is forgotten--men become debased from) they arise through the influence of presusice and to an intuttive knowled 
their original character, and lose the bright image’ crevuxity: prejudice, which makes us deaf tothe aught else; by flattering 


In the ardour of contests, all! dictated, we shall find that, for the most part. | indebted mere fcr his success, 


If we look into philcsophy for the reasons wh'ch | of our own Henry it is said that the great strength 
ent rested upon his ability to suit his 
‘sentiments to these of his hearers; and that he was 
as a jury lawyer, 
ge of human nature, than 

local prejudices and ac- 


| 
} 
} 
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dressing hinself to that standard of feeling--the 
idea of right and wrong--which each individual 
had erected for himself,he was enabled to triumph, 
when those of greater mental acquirements, and 
more stadied and finished eloquence would have 
failed,’ with all their rhetoric. : 

We have mentioned crepvxity, as being 
another infirmity ofour nature which has effect 
apon our conduct and opinions, By this it is not 
meant that mankind are, in their days of light and 
knowledge, disposed to place implicit conficence 
in gypsy tales and idle romances, or believe as 
did the ancients, in auguries and oracles, or make 
the flight of birds or the appearance of the liver of 
a beast, the rule and guide of their actions; but 
that, from an indolence inherent in our nature, 
we are more disposed to take the principles and 
sentiments of others and adopt them as our own, 
than to examine for ourselves the evidence upon 
which the truth or falsity of any doctrine may de- 
pend. ‘This fact is exemplified in almost every 
walk of hfe. ‘The multitude never deliberate or 
reason, but taking for granted the doctrines laid 
down by those to whom they have been usually 
indebted for abstract opinions, they adopt their 
reasonings and arguinents, with a readiness which 
sometimes leads them to believe that they are 
theirown. This is true, particularly in regard to 
religious belief, for which men will willingiy sac- 
rifice life and fortune, upon the bare ground that 
the principles for which they contend were those 
of their fathers, that they were instilled into their 
minds in early youth, and were sustained by the 
voice of their manhood;they know no other creed, 
and feeling that they have lived and prospeied 
under the one they were taught, they have no 
wish to exchange it for an untried one, and few 
have an ambition to originate one for themselves? 
Christian or Pagan, Mahometan or Jew, it is the 
same--the faith of our fathers is as sacred as their 
sepulchres. ‘The Mahometan will fight es vehe- 
mently and as carelessly of life under the ragged 
reninant of the Prophet’s apparel, as the Cliristian 
under the sign of the Cross; and the disciples of 
Juggernaut will immolate themselves as freely, 
Leneath the wheels of their huge and dumb deity, 
as the Peruvian worshippers of the Sun wonld of- 
fer up a sacrifice. What but presupice and 
creEpuLity cou'd thus operate upon the feelings 
of mankind? There certainly is nothing in human 
reason to prompt it; and were it not for the prej- 
ucices of youth and the credulity which ‘so easily 
besets us,”? the Cross and Crescent might wave in 
vain, and the priests of Juggernaut and of the 
temple of the Sun, might starve on their altars for 
want of contributions. 

Mankind, too, are more or less ruled by sympa- 
thy; and they are easily led into error and false 
doctrine,if in the altercation from the path of truth, 
they aie accompanied by a large portion of their 
fellows. Man is adependant being, relying upon 
the assistance, the comforts, and consolations of 
his fellow men; and therefore whatever is popular 
an? palatable tothe multitude,is to him food and 
raiment. He looks through the optics of the many 
instead of his own --the lenses through whose me- 


dium hereceives intellectual light are innumera- general infatuation. Itis to the influence of there | ba 


ble; and he adopts the views and reasonings of 
others, upon the strength of natural crepuLity, 
and without seeking in his own mind for argn- 


ments to sustain the opinions he may have adopt- | 


ed, frequently directly contrary to the truth, Le 
subseribes to the prevailing errors and dogmas of 
his generation, 

It is owing to these defections of our nature that 
the page of history is so often filled with the details 
Of popular commotions and human delusions.-- 
Prejudice and credulity have been the foundation 
upon which haman amb.tion has universally erect- 
ed heraliars; and itis wo wonder that mdividuals 


who have songht preferment and power, should, | sovereign, and independent nation. His pride and || 
limited to the 
ation from foreign). thus marked, would have been suffered to sleep 


inallages of the wor'd, have relied more upon 


the foree of these tw. infirmities of mankind,than || cess of their efforts for emancip 
bondage; but are increased, when he views the || unmclested. 


upon the justice of their claims, or the righteous- 


|motions, war, civil and party feuds, that he can 
‘content himself, tyrants have always sought in 
ithe the opiate which should make their yoke 
ijhght, and designing men have always chosen sea- 
sons of comparative quiet, to push their fortunes 
and create disturbances. 

| Mahomet, when he first uttered his doctrines to 
‘the world, relied upon the force of both rresu- 
|DIcE and crepuLity. He arose ata time when 
‘the dark clond of superstition hung with fearful 
‘blackness over the world, and in a nation, too, 
'where men, no longer possessed of a trne knowl- 
edge of the Creator, bowed in all humility to 
‘stocks and stones, birds of the air, beasts of the 
field. and reptiles of the earth. It was among a 
people, too, credulous te the last degree, in things 
relating to their religion, when a_ belief in oracles 
and a direct communication with the Derry was 
prevalent, and when the Roman conquest had 
despoiled Egypt of her Kings and her Gods, and 
demolished many trophies of art, with which the 
country abounded. Is it to be wondered at, then, 
that the presupices of a people, whose minds 
were thus left without an anchor, should be easily 
turned to his favor, or that creputity should 
have driven warrant to the doctrines he promul- 
gated? Wehave no thought however, that the 


the effects which were to follow his annunciation 
of a new doctrine; he probably only aimed, as 
many in our day do, at estab] shing a sect, whom 
his canning would enable him to delude during 
his sojourn upon earth; but finding men credulous 
and his power increasing, he added the sword to 
pretended revelation,and having overrun kingdom 
after kingdom, in the end established an empire, 
whose extended arms, even after the lapse of 1200 


and the infatuation of his followers, which yield- 
-ed to him the attributes of a God, arose alike from 
prejudice and credulily, and the love of power and 
dominion. 


‘the prejudices and credulity of the Athenians, 
‘which commended the bowl of hemlock to the lips 
of Sovrates; and in all excitements which have 
‘agitated the world, in all persecutions and com- 
‘motions, we may trace the agency of these two 
great infirmities of our nature. ‘They have filled 
the prison-house, lighted the pile of the martyr, 
deluded countries with the blood of the brave and 
the noble, and alas! too oftendrenched the scaf- 
fold and disgraced human nature, with that of the 
‘ guiltless. And yet while we weep over the infat- 
uation and infirmities of those who have gene be- 
fore us, while we shudder at the iniquities of a 
whole people, evinced in the details of the Con- 
spiracy of Oates and his companions in the Po- 
'pish Plot, and blush for the frenzy and supersti- 
tion of our own ancestors, in regard to Salem 


‘pice and crepuuity which we see evinced not 
only in the cases we have alluded to, bet in 


where the popular feel ng runs riot, 
| men loose their reason under the influence cf 


common parents of human delusion, that we at- 
tribute the prevalence at this time of the Anrt- 
| Masosic Execrremenr. 

{\very American looks back to the period of cur 
Revolution with feelings of pride and gratifiva- 
tion. He is proud that he is the descendant of an- 
_cestors, who, for firmness of soul, unbending pa- 
| triotism,tightecus feeling and princip'e, and stead- 
fastness of purpese, admit of no equal in the his- 
‘tury of man; and he is gratified that under the 
| superintending care of an all-wise and bountiful 


| trovidence, they were enabled to triumph over 


| their cppressors,and establish themseives as a free, 


eratification, however, are not 


Merchant of Mecca hadthe most distant idea of 


years, embrace the fairest portion of the globe; | 


was the envy of his enemies; operating upon 


| the dominion and influence of that same pResu-, 


{ 


| 


| 


| 


Witchcraft, we are all of us, more or less, under 


ali 


i 


Hess of their cause; and being aware that the || patriots of the Revolution, disencumbering them-: 


minds of men are naturally restless, and that it is 


|| selves of the armour, the helmet, and the plume, 
only in seasons of unusual excitement, in com- | that shone and waved in the ecmbat, quietly re- 


iGrning to private life,like the heroes of old Kome, 
‘o cultivate the arts of peace, and practice the 
(luties incumbent upon the citizens of a free 
public. iis pride of birth and of country is stil! 
furtt-er augmented, as he looks upon heroes and 
citizens, assembled in solemn convocation, to leg- 
islate not for their own security and happiness, 
but for tiose of posterity; and with theirown 
hands, erecting a living monument, more durable 
than -rass er marble, and mcre glrious than the 
trophies of ancient Greece, to perpetuate in the 
hearts of the wise and gocd of all ages, respect and 
veneration for the wisdom and judgment of the 
men who laid the foundations of our temple of 
freedom, and so graduated the d fferent powers of 
government, as to secure to all the enjoyment of 
equal rights and privileges. His heart swells 
h'gh ashe watches the effect of a government thus 
formed, and discovers that instead of falling in 
the imbecility of fancy, it grew at once to the 
stature of a man, and that under its protecting 
nfluence, the dark forest disappeared, civilization 
extended its fostering arms, and joy and glad- 
Ayo made their home on all the borders of the 
land. 

lt was hoped that a Constitution thus fermed, 
and whose beneficial effects were so apparent, 
would secure us from those excitements and com- 
motions which are the evident cffpring of 
jupice & crevDULITY; and that,although the peo- 
pie might d ffer widely in their views of the cor- 
rect pol-cy of the government, ai.d as to the merits 
of candidates, who offered for places in the r gift, 
no party would ever be ‘{crmed whese leading 
principles woud be the abridgement cf natural 
rights, as guaranteed by the Constitution, in 
such a manner as to take fron: that instrument the 
greatest beauty it} cssessed, the pretection it af- 
fords to all who live beneath its sanctions. But 
in this hope we have been cisay pointed: a party 
has been formed, andalthough ccmprising yeta 
mincrity of the people,is industriously extending, 
its aims d-rectly at sutverting the insti- 
tutions of the country, and crush ng by the arm 
.f power, the liberties of a yaluable and merito- 
rious portion of the people. 


Like most other parties and combinations,which 
rely more upcn yopular prejud ce and credulity 


|| to sustain themselves, than upon the principles of 


right and wrong, it owesits birth toa slight cause. 
In the Autunin of 1826, a few misguided individ- 
uals, were seduced intoa course of ecnduct,which 
untortunately resulted in the abduction of an in- 
dividual by the name of Morgan. Many of them 
we have reason to believe, were drawn into it, 
with the full understanding that no act should be 
committed, which would inany manner infringe 
upon the laws of the country, orin the least com- 
prgmise their characters as men, as citizens, or as 
'masons, ‘The legal investigations which have since 
taken place, warrant this conclusion, as well as 
that most of the persons concerned inthe abduction 


a}| | bel.eved that the individual whose name bas since 
and \| that pericd incessantly jarred upen the public ear, 


was cegnisant of the preceedings and sukmitted 
‘to them voluntarily. The result of the whole 
atter wasone of the mcst mysterious occurren- 
Neither the 


ices cf which record has been made. 


‘lactivity of party zeal, the scrutiny of public 


‘functionaries, ver the untiring efforts cf those 
| whose characters have been made unjust to suf- 
fer, have yet unravelled the mystery, or Pesca 
‘this labyrinth, more intricate than that of Crete, 
farther than to acertain pcint,where the unfortu- 
nate individual alluded to, was left in the custody 
of cne who has since claimed the clemency of the 
country, by encuncing his assceiates—-beyond 
| which all is darkness and deubt, a cloud alike 
impenetrable to the visicns of cne party as the 
'cther. 


It is net to be suppcsed that an ceccurrence 


No che in the least acquainted 


|with the character of the citizens of this country 
people more prempt to redress a public 
'' wrong than @ private injury, could for a moment 
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believe that a transaction thus outwardly charac- 
terised as was the abduction of Morgan, by crimi- 
nality, would remain hidden in the bosom of mys- 
tery and darkness, without an effort to bring to 
light the whole scheme of iniquity and its authors. 
The American people, chivalrous and daring to 
a. fault,would have thundered at the gates of heav- 
en itself, to ascertain the fate of a fellow citizen; 
they would have thought light of the fabled jour- 
ney of the son of Ulysses to the Elysian fields and ' 
the shades of Pluto, to have gathered the truth; 
and agreeably to the dictates of a feeling which 
does them honor, in the instance of which we are 
speaking, every effort was made to procure evi- 
dence, and fix upon the guilty the stigma of the 
_ ¢rime, and the punishment due to their guilt. The 
counties more immediately interested in vindicating 
the violated laws, arose with one accord--meet- 
ings were held in various parts, and in their de- 
liberations and proceedings, the members of the 
Masonic fraternity, took an active and zealous 
part; many of them from a feeling additional to 
that incumbent upon them as citizens, inasmuch 
as the credit and character of an order they es- 
teewed, and knew to be innocent, were partially 
involved. 

- But this healthy state of public feeling was not 
destined long to continue. Individuals, swayed 
not by elevated patriotism, but by degrading sel- 
fishness, w!.ose only object was personal prefer- 
ment, and who merged in their selfish views, all 
regard for the. peace of the community or the 
good of the country, threw tiiemselves at once into 
the arena, and usurped the privilege of conduct- 
ing the investigations which were going on. With 
a ready wit, they imagined, that an opportunity 
presented itvelf for light: the fires of discord 
throughout the country. ‘ihe political situation 
of the country was partially fitted for their adven- 
ture. Old party lines had been in a great measure 
defaced: and the whole people of the country 
tho't and acted alike uper ail public questions, 
however mach they might c:ffer about the merits 
of individuals. No guesticn of general importance 
Givided them--the Const:tution had been tried 


and found efficient —the days of the embargo, and 
the excitement which that measure gave rise to 
had Jong since been numbered with those beyond 
the flood; and the country had arisen with new 
vigor and glory from the depression consequent 
upon the war of 1812:—in fact,such was the happy 
state of the people that the farmer sat quiet by his 
winter fireside, with a mind untroubled by “kirk 


and state affairs,” the mechanic busied-himself with 
his employ ment, secure in the protection efforded 
by a just and wise administration of the public 
concerns, and the merchant met with no public 
calamity to mar the success of his trade. It was 
at a time of such general quiet and peace,that the 
restiess spirits, who have since taken the lead of the 
Anti-Masonic F.xcitement, ventured upon the ex- 
periment of forming a new party and calling into 
being new principles of political action. ‘They 
saw, or thought they saw, the kindling ofa flame, 
which by judicious feeding would sweep over this 
fair land; although in its progress it might de- 
stroy temples devoted to wisdom and science, and 
drive from their homes, some of the worthies of 
the land, they were content, ifin the end they 
could remain masters of the buint and blackened 
dield. Instead of endeavoring to extinguish the 
first flafdes which arose, by judicious and calm rea- 
soning#thev poured the oil of falsehood upon the 
flame andthe element raged the more madly.— 
Fanaticism was invited to light hertorch,and it was 
not long before the altars of the church of Christ 
were blackened by the fire of discord. Prejudice 
took the brand froin the pile, and lighted the flame 
in families and neighborhoods, and burnt in twain 
the kindered cord,that bound the father to the son, 
and the wife to the husband, while o’er the whole 
persided the demon of unhallowed ambition. 
Proscription became the order of the day; and 
every man, whowas at the same time a mason, 
was held up as accessary to murder, and his name 
pranded with the vilest epithets. [It was immate- 
rial how exemplary had been his life—how exalted 


his patriotism, or how cheerful his personal sacri- 
fices in the hour of his country’s danger, his con- 
demuation was pronounced, if hecould not, like 
the mass of disturbed spirits in the western dis- 
trict, discover iniquity where there was none, 
or evil design in an institution whose only 
object was benevolence. Were he the pastor of a 
church,fanaticism offered him the alternative either 
to denounce that as an evil which he new to be 
good, or, under the reign of terror, tu forsake his 
calling,and tbe service of his divine master Were 
he a public officer, a reelection was denied him, 
if he would not forsake his faith. Were he ason, 
the blessings of a misguided father,were withheld, 
if he would not join the mendacious band. Were 
he a father, he was doomed to see his children car- 
ried away by the prejudices of the hour. All the 
charities of life were forsaken, and the fountains 
of good feeling in the heart broken up. Distrust 
reigned triumphant, In an early stage of the ex- 


selves at the head of this projected revoLution, 
to their interests, and which weekly teemed with 
to excite the public mind, and gratif 


coming predominant. Contributions were levied 
their publications, and, as the excitement spread, 
establish others, until they. formed a phalanx of 
prostituted presses, lost to every sense of the cour- 
tesies of life,and urging the people onwards to the 
height of madness and folly. 

The excitement became more general, and 
spread with more celerity, no doubt, from the 
very nature of the community, in which it arose. 
The people of Western New-York are second to 
none in this wide spreading Republic, for patriot- 
ism and public spirit; and if they have a peculiar 
characteristic, it 1s, that they are one and all, alive 
to every question that agitates the public mind.— 


made their home in the wilderness, and sought 
amidst the pathless forest a resting place; who, by 
unwearied exertions through hardships and fatigue 
have made a garden where rude nature triumph- 
ed inher glory of wood and wild, and the roar of 
the waterfall, which then resounded in solitude,is 
now echoed by the cheering hum of industry, 
arising from the thousand occupations of man.— 
They have passed the difficulties incident to an un- 
cultivated country--experienced the miseries ofa 
frontier district in a vindictive war and upon all 
‘occasions have manfully stood up for their rights 
/as citizens, and their country asmen. Bound to- 
igether by an indissoluble tie,a common interest, 
and a common feeling, their voice is the voice of 
jone man; enterprising in their character, from the 
very fact that their adventurous spirit has led them 
to populate a country farfrom the homes of their 
‘childhood and the friends of their youth, they act 
‘together with a kindred feeling on all questions of 
common and public interest. Always holding the 
balance of political power, they have seldom failed 
to exercise it with a due regard for the public good, 


they united as they were wont to be, the destinies 
of the state would be in their hands. 
fearful question which now agitates thei, their 
usual unanimity was manifest--as far as the pun- 
‘ishment of those concerned inthe outrage upon 
Morgan elicited hostility to masonry, there was 
‘but one voice, and that was for the sovereignty of 
‘the laws and triumph of justice. It was at this 
‘point that the natural prejudice and credulily of 
‘men was made to aid the designs of faction. ‘The 
institution of Freemasonry, like all societies, the 
‘least exclusive in their character, was naturally 
the subject of jealousy in the minds of those who 
did not belong to it, and they were casily excited 
‘against it by the clamors of those who had been 
‘refused admission to its privileges, and the season- 
‘able misrepresentations of interested demagogues, 


Presunice having thus prepared the way,cReDu- 


“Lity gave admission to the most absurd tales; and 
it required some fortitude for any man who was 


citement the evil spirits who had thus placed them- |' 
procured the establishment of a newspaper devoted | 
the most inflammatory articles,calculated still more | 
the vitiated | 
tastes and the malignant feelings which were be-| 


upon the votaries of this new party, to sustain| 


Many of them are ofthat class of citizens who; 


Upon the || 


| hot a mason, to believe that the design of the insti- 
tution was not to subvert the liberties of the coun- 
try, and its annals were not blackened by the 
foulest crimes and most specious deceptions. But 
when the views of the faction which has made 
such efficient use of the abduction, were developed 
and they found that the sympathy of many of them 
extended no farther than to create disturbance in 
the community, and built up their own fortunes 
amidst a public excitement, the people paused; 
and when they remembered that the purity of the 
|institution was guarranteed by the names of the 
‘greatest and best men who ever lived—a Waspr- 
INGTON, Warren, and La Fayerre,a 
Toxpxins anda Curnton, and perceived that 
ithe proper authorities, although many of them 
Were masons, were prompt in the discharge of their 
‘duty, they began, slowly, but surely, to returm to 
their accustomed equanimity, leaving factions to 
fight for themselves, and the guilty to their pun- 


-ishment. 


It is not easy for an individual living out of the 
region of the excitement, to imagine the diseased 
state of the public feeling, during the two years 
succeeding. the event which gave rise toit. The 
people, in mass, were ready to believe the most 
absurd tales—they were filled with ideal stories of 
blood and murder--fictions, which in an hour of 
calmness, when reason ruled the mind, would have 
carried their own refutation by their very absurdi- 
ty, were readily received as truth,and the consent 
of many ofthe public men, who inthe Western 
District generally make a merit of adopting the 
opinions of the multitude, to the course which 
was taking, gave additional weight to the asser- 
tions of that party who were determined to im- 
_molate upon the altar of prejudice and credulity, 
‘the fame and good name of every individual who 
‘dared question the infallibilty of the leaders of 
_Anti-Masonry, or refuse to acknowledge that their 
| principles were the only true test of man’s religion 
and piely, as well as political orthodoxy. 
Relying upon the infatuation which was so gen- 
}eral around them, and believing that the delusion 
| was destined to spread throughout the land,a body 
of men who have since been widely known, plac- 
ied themselves at the head of the new party, and 
‘dispensed offices and rewards to their followers, 
with an assurance truly astonishing. These men 
look forward with a certain expectation of obtain- 
ing, in a little time, the control of the whole na- 
tion. They could not content themselves with 
'tyrannizing over a simple county, or a senate dis- 
_trict--their political stomachs possessed the diges- 
‘tive powers of the Ostrich, and nothing save the 
‘sovereignty of the state and nation would satiate 
their inordinate hunger. Accordingly they laid 
their plans for a state and national party, and look- 
ed forward with all the acuteness which vivid hope 
could give, to the unlimited sway of the republic; 
'when an aspiring demagogue should control the 
foreign and domestic: relations of the country ; 
‘when a scheming printer should introduce the 
tactics of the New York lobby into the hall of the 
capitol of the nation, ora true descendant of Cleon 


| . : '|of Athens, should preside over the finances of the 
‘and now grown up in strength and manhood,were | 


‘country, and fill the station which has been graced 
by a Haminron and a 

| ‘* Visions of glory, spare my aching sight!’’ 
Their minds thus expanded, and their ambition 
‘thus exalted, they began to think that the mere 
story of the abduction of Morgan, which had been 
doled forth frown their presses, in al] the variety of 
a gallows melody, must begin to pall upon the 
public ear; or at Jeast would be wanting in effect 
upon that class of citizens whose reading and 
whose minds were above the catch penny publica- 
tions, the ‘last words and dying speeches,” whieh 
emanate fiom the scaffold where some culprit has 
expiated his crimes by his life ; and that to give 
their party strength, and extend its arms, a higher 
and more important bearing must be attached to it. 
They therefore began in various ways to develope 


{ Seen creed, until it finally settled down into a 
plain determination to effect aREyoLuTion. So far 
‘have they worked upon the pResupice and cREDU~ 
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ity of their followers that the majotity of them 
believe, that 
ist, A member of the Masonic fraternity 1s un-; 
qualified foran Ameaican Citizen; and that, 
tnerefore every mason should be deprived of, 

the common right of holding office under the 


ial, or executive capacity: 
21, ‘That in consequence of being a mason, he 
is utterly unqualified for acting as a juror up- 
on any occasion; or of being accredited as a 
witness. 
$d, ‘That as Antimasons, they are bound by 
their duty to God, their country and them- 
selves, to urge their doctrines to a complete 
fulfilment of their purposes, without the least 
co:npromise or shadow of turning. : 
Such is the creed of Antimasonry. Can their 
object ever be effected in this country? And if it 
be possible to bring about so extraordinary a rev- 
olutiou, can it be accomplished without bloodshed? 
Are the rights of freemen less dear, or the enjoy- 
ment of liberty and the institutions of justice less 
worth preserving now than they ever have been? 
There is now no need of holding back opinions: 
an active, vigorous and wily enemy is eating his 
way into the very vitals of the republic, and it is 
time that every man decide ‘“‘which of the two to 
choose,” the preservation of the free constitution | 
of our country and our republican institutions, or 
a contest which must necessarily possess all the 
rancour of the civil wars of Rome and Britain,and 
the infatnation and licentiousness of the French 
Revolution. It will be a struggle of right against 
might--of the friends of equal laws and equal 
privileges against those who would limit the pro-| 
tection of the Government to a fanatical party “ 
Nothing short of the goal we have set for antima-' 
sonry will satisfy its devotees. ‘They make no se-| 
cret of the point they aim at ; and not even the| 
abolition of the institution of masonry, or the de-| 
struction of the splendid temples of benevolence 
and virtue which its enterprise and munificence 
have erected throughout the laud, will satisfy 
them, unless is added to these calamities the com- 
plete annihilation of the political rights of the 
members of the fraternity. ‘The question is be- 
coming serious and alarming; and one which inter- 
ests every lover of liberty. I[t involves questions 
upon which depend the prosperity of thousands 
of men who are now free ; and more than all, it 
involves the character of the Republic and the | 
stability of its government. [Tor in the one in- 
_ stance it will clearly evince that our population is 
the only one, where in these days of light and 
knowledge, designing men can practice upon the 
prejudice and credulity of the people, while in the | 
- other, the ark upon which we rest will be cut from | 
its moorings, and left at the mercy of the turbu- 
lent waves of faction. May Gop, in his infinite 
mercy, avert such evils and preserve unbroken the 
bond--the only bone which can bind us together 
—a veneration for the sacred institutions which 
our fathers have left us, and a respect for the rights 
and privileges of each other! 


government, either in a representative, mi 


ANTI-MASONIC CONVENTION. 

The heterogeneous mass of material that lately 
assembled at Albany under the above cognomen, 
dispersed without even accomplishing enough to 
satisfy themselves. ‘‘ Chaos umpire sat,” during 
the whole proceedings: and the entire farce serves 
only to show the utter recklessness and selfishness 
of these moral insolvents. They were openly 
hooted atjby nine-tenths of the respectable citizens 
of Albany :—- none felt disposed to give them cred- 
_ It for honesty of motive, respectability in pomt of 

talent, or the possession of any attribute save con- 

summate hypocrisy. ‘The ‘‘Valley of Vision” de- 
scribed by Ezekiel,could not present a greater va- 
riety of political skeletons.— Batavia Press. 


Wolfe of Pennsylvania has lately 
been burnt in effigy because he appointed to offiee 
a man who was a Freemason. Give anti-masons 


\|al Chucch in Vermont, at a regular meeting held in 


\\of the country, to the destruction of individual happi-| 


| vocation becomes impious, if not blasphemous. We 


, and not meeting with the success they anticipated and 


power and they will not stop to make effigies. 
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Hypocrisy AND FanatTicism.—A Congregation- 


February last, voted to set apart the last Thursday of 
that month as a day of ‘‘ solemn fasting, humiliation 
and prayer, on account of the existence of Masonry 
in the Church, and for the guidance and direction of 
Almighty God, upon the manner in which it is to be 
treated.”> We are as favorable to the practice of 
appropriating certain days for ‘‘ humiliation and 
prayer’’ as others ; but we would do this on proper 
occasions—when we are visited by great and unusual 
calamities, or when the mterposition of Providence 
would seem to be necessary to our temporal happi- 
ness. On all occasions we would render acknow- 
ledgments to the divine Author of our existence. But 
when Almighty God is solemnly invoked to further 
the interests of a party, whose object is the condem- 
nation of a large portion of their fellow men, their 
friends and neighbours ; of a party whose measures 
tend to the subversion of the civil and political laws 


ness and public peace, to the overthrow of our holy. 


religion, and to the furtherance of infidelity, such in- 


do not believe that these men were sincere, when | 


'|they appealed to Almighty God for ‘* guidance and | 


direction’? upon the manner in which the question 
that now agitates the community is to be treated. It | 
is more rational to believe that the petition they de-. 
signed to offer to the throne of Mercy, was that the 
Almighty would direct them how most speedily to an- 
nihilate the whole Masonic Fraternity ; in what man- 


ner they could most readily consign over to infamy | 


the whole community of Freemasons! This, impious 
and blasphemous as it may be, is in strict coincidence 


with the principles of antimasonry. These men, be-. 
fore this solemn mockery took place, were avowed 


enemies of the Masonic Institution ; they had perse- | 


cuted its members to the full extent of their power, | 


desired, they assemble in prayerful mood, and peti- 
tion Almighty God to direct and assist them in their 
unhallowed purposes! If this were not the object of 
their convocation, why specify Masonry? Why is 
anti-masonry kept out of view? Oh! anti-masonry 
is a holy thing ; that can do no harm; it is this 
cursed Masonry that does all the mischief! If the 
Church were in danger from any cause, it would have | 
been more compatible with the Christian character, 
to have asked the “ guidance and direction of Al- 
mighty God, upon the manner in whigh’’ such danger 
‘* js to be treated ;’’ how it could best be averted.— 
No. It was not for the Church that these men prayed ; 
it was that the curse of heaven might visit and blast 
the Masonic family ! But, thanks be to Heaven, ‘* the 
prayers of the wicked are an abomination unto the 


Lord.’’ ‘* Their curse will be turned into a bles- 
sing.’ It does not, however, mitigate the wicked- 
ness of these men, that their prayers availeth nothing ; 
their motives, their hearts, remain unchanged—the 
impress of hypocritical villany is indelibly fixed. It 
is folly to say that this day of fasting was set apart 
“on account of the existence of Masonry in the 
Church ;’’ for we dely the whole anti-masonic clan to 
point to a single instance wherein Masonry hag inter- 
fered or obstructed the affairs of any Church. She 
has rather fostered and protected the church against 
the designs and encroachments of infidelity. It is 
anti-masonry that has created the difficulty com- 
plained of ; that has spread the fire-brands of an- 


(| faned the altar, and violated the sanctuary ; that has 


driven away the aged shepherd, and dispersed his 
flock ; that has caused the friend of God to mourn, 
and the sinner to rejoice. Yes, this is the spirit of 
anti-masonry ; and, as such, it is diametrically op- 
posed to Freemasonry. As we have before remarked, 
we entertain no illiberal feelings towards any denomi- 
nation of christians. We wish them all God speed in 
their good works ; but we wish to see them laboring 
in their own vineyard, and not uniting their interests 
and influence with a set of desperate office-seekers 
and discarded politicians. The business of christians 
is to direct the troubled mind to the haven of peace 
and happiness, not to the whirlpool of political disas- 
ter. Their duty isto cultivate peace on earth and 
good will among men, not to engender strife and 
hatred ; not to set the father against the son, and 
the brother against the brother. Let them pursue 
this duty, and Freemasonry will throw no impediments 
in their way. She will assist them in removing those 
which now obstruct their progress. She will toil with 
them, and rejoice with them, in their success. 


It is always very unpleasant for us to come in: col- 
lisiow with any denomination of christians. We diave 
a high respect for the devoted and sincere followers of 
our Saviour, by whatever name they may be designa- 
ted. Though they may differ among themselves re- 
specting the means, we believe they all have the same 
great end in view; they are laboring for the attainment 
of one glorious object; and far be fromus the desire 
of attempting to impede their progress. We therefore 
wish it to be distinctly understood, that when we are 
compell-d to animadvert on the measures of men at- 
tached to a particular denomination of christians, our 
remarks are addressed directly to the individuals im- 
mediately concerned in effecting those measures, and 
not to the denomination, as such. We would not 
condemn a whole order of christians, for the fanatical 
proceedings or misdemeanors of a part of that order: 
It isan evil, consequent on the natural constitution of 
society, that there should be bad men m all Institu- 
tions. “it is sgainst~such only that we would direct 
our shafts. We would not hold the whole order of 
Congregationalists responsible for the intolerant meas- 
ures of a single church in Vermont ; nor would we 
condemn the whole denomination of Presbyterians, on 
account of the phrenzied boastings and visionary pro- 
jects of Ezra Stiles Ely, and his deluded followers. 
We deprecate the measures of these men, not the 
religion which they profess. We respect the latter, 
and will respect the men, so long as they respect 
that; but when, with sacrilegious hands, they attempt 
to convert it into an engine of political misrule, so 
long as we have a hand to hold a pen, and a mind to 


direct it, they will find us in the ranks of their Oppo. 
nents. 


§G- It is not true that the Groton Herald is a Ma- 
sonic paper. The editor expressly declares that he has | 
‘* hitherto taken but little interest in the excitement 
belonging neither to the Masonic nor Antimasonic 


body,”” He alone, therefore, is responsible his. 


own remarks. 
KF It is not true that Masons are more anxiqus to 
suppress the Militia system, than others. 
XG It is not true that Joel R. Poinsett, Esq. intro- 
duced Freemasonry into Mexico. 


MASONIC MEETINGS. 


§® Regular Meetings of the following Insti- 


tutions will be held at Masons’ Hall, in 
this city, next week: 


St. Paul’s Chapter, Tuesday. 


archy and confusion among christians ; that has pro- 


Encampment, Wedsdnesda 
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THE NARRAGANSETE’S WAR SONG. | 
Sound! soand the war whoop! and the Yeagesse may 
know 
That we are tho children of Great Manito! 
Spring! spring, like the panther that roves through | 
the wood, | 
On the pale featur’d coward from over the flood. 


Fear not the false band’ that Mohican can raise-~ 
The traitors shall flee from the Exgle’s bright gaze: 
Not one shall be lefi—by the light of the day, 
Their scalps shall be given to Narra-mattah. 


(ba! on to the battle! tie field of the fight 

Shall flow with the blood of the Yengeese to night; 

The plain of the Sachem, thoagh cover’d with snow, 

Shall be red with thy triamph, Miantonimoh! 
ORPHAN BARD. 


Tue 
“Virtuous and vicious every man must be, 
Few in th’ extreme, but all in the degree: 
The rogue and fool by fits is fair and wise, 
And e’en the best by fits what they despise.”’ 


Pore. 
( Concluded.) ' 


When Charles arrived in the city, he received 
a hearty welcome from his companions ; and im-| 
mediately repaired with themto their place of 
rendezvous, and after guing throagh the regular 
common-place conversation, som? proposed a 
‘*thand or two at card3.” Charles declined, in 
consequence of the fatigues of travelling, but pro- 
posed a “regular play,” at a more convenient 
piace the next day. This offer was accepted by | 
his companions, and they retired. Charles re-' 
mained seated by the fire, pondering over the in-| 
cidents which had happened, since his first intro-| 
duction to a society from which so much was to) 
be dreaded, when a stranger seated in a corner of | 
the room, whose peculiar dress and downcast look | 
attracted his attention. He was tall, and well 
built, and appeared to be about twenty-two years. 
of age. A blackcap covered his head, a spotted 
handkerchief was tied carelessly round his neck, 
which, with a huge pair of mustachios, gave him 
more of aresemblance toa Caspar, than of any 
yther being. 

Charles retired to his room, and rose early, anx- 
ious to meet his companions. But the time was 


delayed, and he was not at the appointed place, so|/ 


soon as he expected. Evvery thing was ready on. 
his arrival,--he stepped out fora moment to give 
directions to the hostler, and then were the real | 
characters and iutentions developed, which,during | 
his presence were so artfully disguised. 

There were in the room when Charles arrived, 
four professed gamblers, who had for a long time 
formed an alliance with each other, and the spoil 
was to be equally divided. The game agreed | 
upon was whist, and three of the gamblers were 
chosen with Charles, and the play commenced.— 
Several games were played, in all of which, 
Charles was loser, when a motion was made by 
him, that a ‘ new turn’ should be made for part- 
ners, which was done. Scarcely had they resum- 

.ed their play, when the door was thrown open, 
and the same strange looking gentleman whom 
Charlies had seen at the hotel, with so much aston- 
ishment, entered the room, and seated himself 
cross-legged by the fire. Charles lost two succes- 
sive games, in consequence of the mismanagement 
of his partner, who, like his predecessor, ‘ acted 

- wellhis part.” Just-as they had finished the last, 


the bell rang for. dinner, and the gamesters pro- 
posed a short respite. All left the room but Charles 
and the stranger, who remained seated by the fire, 
with his eyes fixed upon the floor. Thete was 
something very mysterious in that look. Charles 


While he was 
carelessly shu ng the cards, the stranger drew’: 
his chair near th? table, and proposed playinz.-- 
Charles accepted, in hopes that luck would turn in 
his favor. But the stranger proved to be a good 
player, and was successful in every game. ‘The 
stakes were continually doubled, and he still con- 
tinned to be the winner. In this way did they 
play, until Charles found his money quite exhaust- 
ed, when, unable to control himself, he drew sev- 
eral mortgages upon his estate; and placed them 
singly against their equivalent in money. But still || 
fortune favored the mysterious stranger, and the 
whole estate soon came into his possession. Charles 
had nothing more to lose, and as it was late in the 
evening, the stranger rose from hisseat, and with 
hasty steps left the room, bidding his unfortunate 
companion ‘ good night.’ Charles had now fully | 
experienced the bitter effects of gambling. He 
had lost every thing, and his hopes of future 
prosperity had vanistied. ‘The wretches who had 
decoyed him to thir haunts, and who expected 
under the mask of deception to have ruined him 
themselves, now left him to his fate. He arrived 
at the house which was now no longer in his pos- 
session, witha heavy heart. His haggard look too 
plainly showed that something had befallen him. 
isabella did allin her power to comfort him, but 
he wished to be left alone, and she was ordered 
fromthe room. She had not been away above 
half an hour, when aviolent knocking was heard 
at the door. Charles arose at the sammons and 
threw it open, which was no sooner done than the 
‘ Mysterious Visitor’ entered. 

Charles suddenly started back,—his eyes flashed 
fire, and his whole features were convulsed. The 
sudden reverse of his fortune had so worked upon 
his mind, as partially to derange him. He exclaim- 
ed--‘ art thou a fiend sent on earth to ruin man- 
kiad?--begone ! thy presence spreads pollution 
o’er my blasted senses:—begone, I say.» The 
stranger stood like a statue before him, and did 
not move his lips. Charles had now become quite 
exasperated, and gave way to the most violent 
oaths. ‘ Avaunt,’ he exclaimed, ‘ or by heavens, 
this dagger shall be sheathed in thy bosom.’ He 
was about putting his threat into execution, when 
a mask fell from the stranger, and revealed, not 
a vile reprobate, but the fair face of his Isabella, 
who had assumed the mysterious garb as represent- 
ed, and thussaved a worthy couple from ruin. 

Charles was so overcome by this agreeable sur- 
prise, as to be deprived for some time of rationali- 
ty; but on recovering his usual senses, he promis- 
ed to abandon all species of Gambling forever. 
W. B. E. 


Ervov.--Page 287,2d paragraph, 10th line Mys- 
terious Visitor,” for “his son” read ‘“*he soon be- 
came,”’ 


YOUNG LADIES WANTED. 


Extract of a letter published in the Boston Re- 
corder, 


There is no class of persons more needed in Iili- 
nois, than well educated women. [ do not mean 
fasionable belles—but females who have been 
thoroughly instructed in useful scienc2, practicai 
knowledge an: household duties.--Young ladies 
of this character could not go to a place where 
they would enjoy a more enviable bide of 
doing good and being honoured. Females who 
have learned trades, suchas tailoresses, dress-ma- 
kers, &c. command much higher prices for their 
industry there, than they usually receive here. 
And as instructresses in schools, female services 
are in increasing requisition. A majority of the 
persons whoemigrate to our new settlements,are 
young men. Nothing like an equal proportion 


was determined to regain the money he had lost, 


of females has hitherto existed in the new states 
‘of the West. 


| Neatly executed 


which, in of the late hour of his at- ATAV ani 
was not great, er risk his whole fortune to ADVERTISE MENTS 
“—~|{suco unmerciful villains. He was not aware of ANTIDELUVIAN A og 
NTi 
the treacherous designs of his companions towards HIS DAY published, by posed ‘ 
him, but fancied all wasright. But a deep plot ii Washington street, sarcnaad 
was formed for his destruction. 


ANTEDILUVIAN ANTIQUITIES, 


Translated by 
American Traveller in the East. “soi. 


Vol. Price $1 
“* The translator, renouncing all remuneration rth 


labours, for the use of a large sum of mone 

for the pablication, and for his personal Monet 
thorizes, Messrs. Munroe & Francis to distribute tho en- 
tire profits of the sale among the ‘ Dorcas Societies 
and other Charities,’ which are superintended by La- 
dies, in Boston and its vicinity, as a mite for the relief 
of the poor from the * Three giants, Winter, Old Age 
and Poverty.’ I[t is intended that the second volume 
shall be published on the next § Mnay-day of the Mus- 
e3.’ [tis postponed until next spring, that it may be 
embellished with beautiful engravings of antediluviar 
scenery. Two volumes of this work, and one of ‘Vi. 
cissitudes of Life, Letters of the age,’ may appear if 
called for by the public voice, in all the year 1830.—_ 


‘Should the name of the author become public, these 


works will be suspended. But the conGdence of the 
* translator’ of the one, and ‘author’ of the other, ip 
the honor and caution of his classical friends, equal if 


possible to his respect and esteem for them, remains 
unabated.’’ Nov l4 


LYNN MINERAL SPRING HOTEL. _ 
mPue subscriber begs leave to acquaint his friends 

and the public, that he has taken charge of that 
delightful Sammer retreat, the establishment of the 
LYNN MINERAL SPRING, which it will be his ob. 
ject to render a genteel and pleasant resort for Boar- 
ders, Parties of Pleasure, transient visitors, &c. 

The salubrious qualities of the waters of this cele- 
brated Spring—the beautiful Pond adjoining the House, 
abounding with Fish of various descriptions, and sur- 
rounded by the most romantic scenery—a fine Sail 
Boat, and every convenience for fishing—a Bathing 
establishment on the margin of the Pond, where the 
cold or warm bath may at any time be taken—the 
pleasant situation of the House, with its comfortable 
and well furnished apartments—are attractions for 
those in puisuit of healthor recreation, which are 
rarely exceded, if equalled in any part of the country. 

§G As the subscriber has had much experience, and 
is well known as the keeper of a Public House, it is un- 
necessary for him to promise any thing more, than that 
his utmost exertions will be used to give satisfaction te 
all who may favor him with their patronage. 


JABEZ W. BARTON 


HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY., 

published, the History of the Masonic Instite- 

tion, from its origin to the present time, embracin- 
a sketch of the introduction and progress of Masonry im 
the United States. The price is $1 a single copy; $10 
a dozen ; $5 half dozen. It is handsomely printed and 
bound and lettered, and will be forwarded to any part 
of the United States, on the reception of the amount of 
the number of copies ordered, (in current money, post 
paid). If, however, they are ordered to be forwarded 
by mail, it will be necessary that they should be sent 
merely folded and stitched ; in which case the postage 
will be small. 

{cg Orders, addressed ‘ Moore & Sevey, Boston,’ will 
meet with prompt attention. 

The above work may be had at the Bookstores of R 
P. & C. Williams ; Richardson & Lord, and Marsh & 
Capen, this city ; and of E. Bliss, 111 Broadway. New 
York. 


THE AMARANTH; 
OR, MASONIC GARLAND. 


NHE AMARANTH isa monthly publication of 8% 
octavo pages.—It is devoted exclusively to the in- 
terests of the Masonic Institut on: Its pages are filled 
with Historical Essays, Biographical Sketches of emi- 
nent Masons ; Illustrative, Controversial, Anecdotal 
and Miscellaneous Matter; Eulogies, Addresses, fatel- 
ligence, Poetry, &c. &c. The whole comprising & 
greater mass and variety of interesting and useful mat- 
ter (to Lodges and members) than can be found rT) 
any other Masonic work, of its size, ever published. 


he t OLLARS a year, in advance 
The terms are Two D 


PRINTING OF ALL KINDS, 
at the Office of the Masonic Mirrer 
No. 46, Warhington street. 
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